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GLEANINGS IN FAMILY HISTORY FROM THE ANTRIM COAST.* 



{Continued from, Vol. 8, p. 210.) 



THE EARL OF MACARTNEY. 



A little way to the left of the road leading from Cloughmills to Annoy, and nearly at an equal 
distance from those villages, stands the old castle of Lissanoure. This structure, with its ancient 
lake, and its surrounding groves of larch, constitutes the only attractive feature t» a stranger's eye 



* Since the publication of the Paper entitled "The 
Macaulays and Macartneys," the writer has ascertained that 
there is an original portrait of Alexander Macaulay, K.C., who 
died in 1766, in the possession of Robt. Givin, E sq. ,Coleraine. 
This gentleman, who is connected by blood with some of the 
leading families on the Antrim coast, has made a curious and 
interesting collection of pictures,containing originalportraits 
ofmembers of the families of Stewart, of Ballintoy ; Boyd, of 
£allycastle;Macaulay, of Gnshindall, and Reid, of Drumna- 
gessan, the last-mentioned, once well known as^a large landed 
proprietor in theRoute. The Reids, in common with most 
other leadingfamlies on the coast, were of Scottish descent, 
and came early in the seventeenth century to this country. 
We learn from thelOrigrmes ParochialesScobiae (published by 
the Bannatyne Club), vol. ii., Part I., page 25, that "in the 
year 1498, King James IV. granted to his servitor, Adam 
Rede, of Sterquhite, the fortalice of Ardcardane, and 100 
shilling lands of old extent beside it, with the sixteen mark- 
lands of old extent of Glencardane, adjacent to the former, in 
the lordship of North Kintyre, for payment of the usual dues, 
and for finding and maintaining six bowmen to serve the 
King in his wars with the Islesmen, the said Adam being 
bound to remain in the castle during these wars after the 
expiration of the terms, during which the castle and lands 
might be held by Matthew, Earl of Lennox, or others. In 
1500, the same King granted to the same Adam Rede, for 
the same service as in 1498, the four marklands of old- 
extent of Ardkerdene, with the fortalice of the same, and 
the twenty marklands of old extent of Glencardane, Auch- 
insaull, Rarydock, Auchinbrek, Keironasche, Auchinreauch, 
Carrymakkonnan, and Cardoll, lying near the four mark- 
lands of Arkardine, forfeited to the King by John of the 
Isles. In 1545 and 1558, these lands, with 30 marks in the 
island oiMachre (Rathlin),were included in the barony of Bar, 



in North 'Kintyre. In 1564, Queen Mary granted to James 
M e Coneill(MacDonneU),oiDunny vaig and Glennis, 24 mark- 
lands corresponding to the grants of 1498 and 1500, in the 
Queen's handa since the decease of John M'Coneill, Donald 
Baldochsone, Adam Eede, or other lawful possessor. In 1605. 
Margaret and Janet, daughters of Adam Bede, of Barskym- 
ming, and Hugh Wallace, of AuchenveiU, and John Spottis- 
woode, of Foular, his grandsons, by the mother's side, were 
served his heirs in the same lands in Kintyre and the isle 
of Rauchrie." 

The mother of Alexander Macaulay above mentioned was 
Mildred, daughter of the Kev. Adam Reid, and with her 
the family estate of Drumnagessan, near Bushmills, passed 
to her husband. The Irish branch of this family (Beid) ia 
now extinct. 

Alexander Macaulay, her son, was an intimate and highly 
valued friend of Dean Swift. Mrs. Whiteway, when writing 
in Swift's name to Pope (1739), states that lttr. Macaulay 
was about to visit London, and begs to introduce him to the 
great poet as an especial friend. " The character," says she, 
which the Dean hath ordered me to give you ot Counsellor 
Macaulay is this: That he is a man of religion, without 
enthusiasm or hypocrisy: of excellent understanding, 
learning, taste, and probity ; a just defender of other men's 
properties, and the liberty of his prince and country ; a most 
dutiful son, a faithful friend, a tender husband, father, and 
master." The Dean left to Mr. Macaulay "the gold box in, 
which the freedom of Dublin had been presented to him,' 
"as a testimony," to use his own words, "of the esteem 
and love I have for him, on account of his great learning, 
fine natural parts, unaffected piety and benevolence, and 
his truly honourable zeal in defence of the legal rights of 
the clergy in opposition to all their unprovoked oppression." 



in that district, perhaps one of the least interesting in the pleasant county of Antrim. The lake 
is the remnant of the older and much larger Lough Guile, which, at an early period, gave its 
name to the surrounding country. In the ' days of other years,' the O'Haras" hunted the 
deer on its shores, and launched their pleasure canoes on its tranquil bosom. Time is a mighty 
■wizard ! The ancient woods have been fashioned, it is said, into those vast sweeps of bog which 
now almost encloseLissanoure; the Lough has dwindled down into a small crescent-shaped lake which, 
in its turn, is also embosomed in trees, as appropriate and pleasant, perhaps, although not so grand 
as those reflected in its waters long ago. 

Lough Guile, at an early period, was known as constituting an important division of that 
district which lay between the Glyns of Antrim and the river Bann, named TwescarA, or more cor- 
rectly Tmiseeart, 'the North.' It contained a fortified residence situated.on the side of the Lough, 
built, no doubt, originally by the O'Haras, and afterwards made available by succeeding owners. 
In the thirteenth century it was held by Alanus de Galweia, having been first granted to him in 
1210. His family probably retained possession until the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
when we find LogMell and the surrounding districts owned by Kichard de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, 
and after him, by William de Burgo. At the commencement of the fifteenth century (1418), the 
whole territory formed a part of MaeTJidhelin's (MaeQuillin's) country, and a century later (1515), 
Fitzhowlyn, another form of the name MacQuillin, is described in the State Papers as Lord 
of Tusoard. h The Macdonnells expelled the MacQuillins about the year 1555, and in 1584, 
' Loughgyll' was one of the four tuaghs or districts granted by Queen Elizabeth to Sorley Boy. The 
Macartneys did not make their appearance there until the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
but under what circumstances they acquired possession of the Lissanoure property we have not been 
able to discover. 

The family of Macartney has occupied a respectable position for a long period, both in this 
country and in Scotland, but it has produced one man who confers especial honour upon, it. This 
man was the late Earl of Macartney — and yonder lonely old House of Lissanoure, now showing 
such visible traces of desertion and neglect, had the honour of being his birth-place. Like many 
other really great men, he loved his native fields, and at times, when relieved from the immediate 
pressure of public duties and cares, hither he came, not as a mere matter of routine, but for the 
delight indescribable which the fact of feeling really at home never failed in his case to inspire. 
"What a contrast with him between London and Lissanoure 1 He, to whom the pomp and magnifi- 
cence of the great capitals of Europe and Asia were matters of everyday life, deeply and unaffectedly 
enjoyed the simplest pleasures of a remote country district. He pruned and planted trees, and 
drained bogs, and built cottages for his poor tenants, with as much practical economy, and yet 
brotherly kindness, as if he were entirely dependent on the returns in money and gratitude which 

•Nowrepresented l>j'H.H.H.O'Hara,Esq.,of Crnigbilly. b See Keeves's Eccl. Antiq:, pp. 71, 72. 



these works would naturally produce. When here, and able to be out of doors, he spent all his 
time in the fields, or on the heaths, that, in Autumn, bloomed so charmingly around. 
" He felt the gales that from them blow 

A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh, on gladsome wing, 

His very soul they seetn'd to sooth, 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring," 
The only authentic account which we have of the Macartney family has been supplied from 
his lordship's papers. Prom these ho gathered with his own hand a genealogical statement, which 
lay in manuscript, at Lissanoure Castle, and was afterwards numbered 299 at the book-sale that 
took place at the time of the general auction there, since his death. This manuscript has been 
copied almost verhatim by Lodge, in his Peerage of Ireland, and afterwards published in an abridged 
form by Sir Bernard Burke, in his Peerage and Baronetcy of the British Empire. Its opening 
statement is perhaps the only one which we should feel inclined to dispute. It represents the 
founder of the family to have been one Daniel or Donough MacCarthy, supposed to be a younger 
branch of the MacCarthy More, who went to Scotland at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, to assist Kobert Bruce in his struggle for the independence of that kingdom. We agree 
as to the Irish origin of the family, but doubt very much whether we should look so far south as 
Cork for its founder. The idea of identifying the Macartneys with the MacCarthys is not sup- 
ported, so far as we know, by any genealogical facts, but has arisen from the apparent similarity 
of their names. There is no more fallacious standard of appeal than this ; for, had a MacCarthy 
been the actual founder of the family in Scotland, the probability is that his descendants would 
have taken his Christian name as their surname, and been called MacDonouyhs or MaeDanieh, and 
not MacCarthys at all. The similarity of the armorial bearings of the two families, mentioned in 
a note by Lodge, and suggested, no doubt, by the remark to the same effect in the MS. already 
referred to, can hardly be admitted as an argument, as it very probably arose also from the fancied 
similarity of the names. When the Macartneys first began to look about for armorial bearings, 
they may have adopted those of the Macarthys for the reason now stated ; or vice verm. 

We should be more disposed to conclude that the Scottish Macartneys were descended from 
some Art, or Arthur O'Neill, who removed to North Britain during the great Dalriadic emigration, 
which commenced at the close of the third, and continued till the beginning of the sixth century. 
Indeed, that remarkable movement was mainly indebted for its ultimate success to the efforts of the 
Northern Ky-Niall, or O'Neills, and it no doubt included many families of this race, whose descen- 
dants would afterwards be called, by way of distinction, in Scotland, as here, after the Christian 
names of the respective founders. We find that many of the leading colonists located themselves 
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in the region now known as Argyleshire, whose glens seem to have had greater attractions for the 
Antrim Dalriadans than any of the other territories subjugated by them at that early period. The 
traditions preserved in the Macartney family point to Argyleshire as their original place of settle- 
ment in North Britain. On being dislodged from thence by circumstances, the nature of which 
is not specified, they removed into Galloway, and settled on lands around the source of the 
stream known as the Water of Orr. On these lands, which even now bear the family name of 
Macartney, the ruins of their principal house or castle still exist. Another move, and we meet with 
them in Kirkcudbright, where the family had increased into several branches, occupying the whole 
barony of Cross-Michael, which they hold, from the old College of Lincluden, until the Eeformation 
introduced new arrangements respecting the lands belonging to religious houses. There is a small 
estate called Auchinleck, in the parish of Dundrenan, near the town of Kirkcudbright, where dwelt 
one George Macartney at the commencement of the sixteenth century. In the year 1522, this 
gentleman married Magaret MacCulloch, the daughter of a neighbouring laird. Their eldest son, 
Bartholomew, in the year 1587, married Mary Stewart, the only daughter of a gentleman dwelling 
on the borders of Auchinleck. Their eldest son, also named Bartholomew, married Catherine, 
daughter of George Maxwell, of Orchard- Town, and had by her one son, George, who was born in 
the year 1626. 

The last-named gentleman came to Ireland when very young, and was the founder of several 
families of the Macartneys in Ulster, and throughout Ireland. He seems to have got possession of 
the Lissanoure property about the year 1649. It was then of little value, and had no residence 
upon it for the accommodation of a respectable family. "While the present castle was being built, 
(which is now abandoned for a small, but more commodious house erected near it,) Mr. Macartney 
resided in the vicinity of Belfast. He continued to dwell at the latter place during the greater part 
of every year, throughout his life. In his will, he directed that he should be buried in Belfast, 
and that its poor should receive certain benefits at his death. He lived through stirring and event- 
ful years in this country's history, but was very prosperous in his career. He held the appoint- 
ment of Surveyor-General for the province of Ulster, which was not only lucrative, but highly 
influential. In 1688, as captain of his troop, he proclaimed King William and Queen Mary at 
Belfast, but for this act he and several other gentlemen of the County of Antrim were attainted by 
King James's Parliament, held at Dublin in the following year. They were all restored, however, 
on the settlement of the kingdom, and Captain Macartney died soon afterwards, in the year 1691. 
All the gentlemen constituting what was known as the Antrim Association were, by this tyrannical 
Act, declared traitors, deprived of their estates, and adjudged worthy to suffer the pains of death. 
This terrible sentence was not long permitted to hang over them, although it had the effect of 
hunting many of them into concealment or exile, for a time. The names of a few of the leading 
members of this association were : — Popham Conway, Lisburn ; Clotworthy Skefflngton, Antrim ; 



Robert Adair, Ballymena; Arthur Upton, Templepatriok ; Charles Stewart, Ballintoy; Hugh 
MacNeill, Claro, near Ballyoastlo ; Richard Dobbs, Ballynure ; William Shaw, Gemeway ; Andrew 
and William Uowan, Oldstone ; William Shaw, Bush ; Patrick Shaw, Ballygelly ; Sir William 
Franklin, Belfast ; Arthur Macartney, Belfast ; lord Donegal, &c., &o. 

Captain Macartney had been twiccmarried, and left two families. His firstwife was Jane, daughter 
of St. Quintin Calderwood, of Belfast, but of a Scotch family. Her children and descendants settled 
at Belfast and in Dublin, many of them occupying influential positions at the Bar and in the Army. 
His second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Butler, of Hales, in the county of Lancaster. 
By her he left two sons, Chichester and George. The former died young; the latter, who was born 
in 1671, resided constantly at Lissanoure, serving' as Deputy-Governor, and occasionally as High 
Sheriff for the County of Antrim. At the time of his death, in 1757, ho was the oldest member of 
the Irish Parliament, having occupied a seat in that assembly during the lengthened period of 
fifty-fivo years. In the year 1700, ho married Lctitia, daughter of Sir Charles Porter, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. By her he had three sons, the eldest and youngest of whom died young. 
The second son, George, married in 1732, Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the Rev. John Winder, 
Prebendary of Kilroot, and Rector of Carnmoney. His wife died in 1755, and he followed in 1781, 
leaving a son, George, the subject of our present sketch, and two daughters, Letitia and Elizabeth. 

Before proceeding to notice some of the leading points in the history of this son, who became 
so celebrated, we must say a few words respecting his mother's family. This is the more required, 
as neither Lodge, Burke, nor even the Lissanoure MS., has more than a passing reference to the 
name and profession of her father. We have the following brief reference to this gentleman in a 
letter from William Sacheverell, Governor of the Isle of Man, who visited Belfast in the year 1688, 
and forwarded his impression of our good town to one of his friends : — " The quantities of butter 
and beef which it (Belfast) sends into foreign parts are almost incredible. The new pottery is 
a pretty curiosity, set up by Mr. Smith, the present Sovereign, and his predecessor, Captain Seathes, 
a man of great ingenuity. The bishop of the diocese was then in town on his visitation, his name 
Dr. Warkenton, [Walkington,] famous for hi3 skill in the mathematics. Mr. Winder, the minister 
of Belfast, and chancellor of the diocese, is an excellent preacher as most I have heard." 

Mr. Winder was tho immediate successor of Dean Swift, in Kilroot, and kept up an occasional 
correspondence with him after the removal of tho latter to Dublin. One of Swift's letters to 
Winder refers, among other matters, to certain books he had left behind him at Kilroot, and contains 
the following passage, which is quite characteristic of the writer : — " I desired of you two or three 
times, that when you had sent me a catalogue of those few books, you would not send them to Dublin 
till you had heard again from me : the reason was, that I did believe there was one or two of them 
that might have been useful to you, and one or two more not worth the carriage: Of the latter sort 
were an old musty Horace and Foley's book : Of the former were Reynolds' Works, CoUection of 



Sermons, in 4 to, Stilliiigfleet's Grounds, &c, and the folio paper book, very good for Sermons, or 
a receipt Book for your wife, or to keep accounts for mutton, raisins, &c. The Sceptis Soientifiea 
is not mine, but old Mr. Dobbs's, and I wish it were restored : He has Temple's Miscellanea instead 
of it, which is a good book, worth your reading. If Soeptis Seientifiea comes to me, I'll burn it 
for a fustian piece of abominable curious virtuoso stuff. I hope this will come to your hand before 
you have sent your cargo, that you may keep those books I mentioned : and desire you will write 
my name, and Ex dono before them in large letters." 

The Rev. John Winder came to Ireland as a chaplain to King William III. He was married 
soon after his coming, to Jane Done (or Doane), daughter of Major Done, of Cromwell's army, and 
Letitia Lyndon, daughter of Roger Lyndon, Esq., of Carrickfergus. c Jane Doane, whose 
daughter, Elizabeth Winder, became the mother of George Macartney, was a lineal descendant 
of Sir Cahir O'Dogherty, -and his wife, Rose O'Neill, the third daughter of Hugh O'Neill, 
the last and great Earl of Tyrone. Sir Cahir left three daughters, the eldest of whom married 
Sir William Brownlow, of Lurgan ; the second became the wife of Colonel Cormac O'Neill, of 
Broughshane; and the youngest, Rose, married Captain Roger Lyndon, of Carriokfergus, — 
whose son, Roger, married Jane Martin, the daughter of John Martin, by Letitia Caulfield, sister 
to the first Lord Charlemont. Roger Lyndon's daughter Letitia, was, as already stated, mother 
of Jane Doane who was married to the Rev. John Winder, and whose daughter Elizabeth became 
the mother of Lord Macartney. He was thus maternally descended from the two great Irish 
chieftains, Hugh O'Neill and Sir Cahir O'Dogherty. 1 

George Macartney was born at Lissanoure, on the 14th day of May, 1737. It is much to be 
regretted that almost nothing is known respecting the boyish days of great men. If ' the child be 
father to the man,' what a lamentable amount of artless greatness has thus been lost to us for ever ! 
How much of the 'wit' in men, which has delighted the world, would have been rendered still 
more delightful by illustrations from the ' simplicity' of the children ! As it is, we hear nothing 
of our great men during one of the most interesting periods of their lives, — the season of youth, 
when they are supposed to be collecting and laying up treasures of knowledge for future use. All 

c Boger Lyndon was Mayor of Carrickfergus in 1643. Winder and Jane Doane left two sons. The eldest, the 
He negleoted, or perhaps refused, to bum a copy of the Rev. Edward Winder, became rector of Carnmoney, and 
Scottish Solemn League and Covenant, as ordered by the married Jane, daughter of the Rev. William Merryfield. 
Government, and for this omission was brought to the bar The second, the Rev. Peter Winder, became rector of 
of the House of Lords, where, on his knees, he was obliged Bangor, County of Down. His only daughter, Anne, 
to enter into security that he would faithfully superintend married the Rev. Hugh Caldwell, vicar of "Newtownards, 
ithe burning of the obnoxious covenant I The estate of the County of Down, and had two sons, Dr. George Macartney 
Lyndons of Carrickfergns was sold in 1807, to the Marquis Caldwell, R.N., lost at sea in H.M.S. Arab, 1824, and the 
ofDownshire, for the sum of £17,000. See MaeSMnunin's Rev. Dr. Samuel Hercules Rowley Caldwell, who died at 
History of CarrieJcfergut. Gibraltar, 1824, also lineally descended from O'Neill and 

d Besides Mrs. Macartney of Lissanoure, the Rev. John O'Dogherty. 



that we have to say of Macartney's youth may be soon told. He was so well instructed by a clergy- 
man named Dennis, that at the age of thirteen he was supposed to he prepared to enter college, 
and was, accordingly, admitted a fellow commoner of Trinity, in the University of Dublin. He did 
not forget his teacher in after life ; on the contrary, he procured for Mr. Dennis two comfortable 
livings in the Church, as an acknowledgment of that gentleman's trouble, and of the profit which 
his youthful pupil afterwards derived from being obliged (by want of more congenial books), while 
under his care, to take to the persusal of certain curious old tracts on chronology. The study of 
these tracts probably had some influence in changing his original design' as to the choice of a 
profession, for it was his first intention to become a physician ; at all events, the dates and other 
facts thus gleaned up were of great service to him in the path which he afterwards trod with such 
distinction. 

On obtaining his degree of M.A., in 1759, Mr. Macartney determined to spend a short time ia 
travel, and truly he began his journeyings under the influence of some lucky star. He had not 
travelled long or far, when he accidentally met Mr. Stephen Fox, the eldest son of Lord Holland, 
and brother of the renowned orator, Charles James Fox. For this young man, Macartney had an 
opportunity of performing some signal act of friendship, the precise nature of which we have 
not heard, farther than that it was such as to secure the deep and lasting gratitude of Lord 
Holland. On his return to England, he ^received much attention from the family of that nobleman, 
and through him became known to other very influential people. Macartney's personal 
qualities were such as strongly to recommend him to their good graces. He saw at a glance the 
advantages that might be derived from this introduction ; he felt as if so manifest a ' tide' in his 
affairs ought to be ' taken at the flood,' and committing himself to its guidance, he was floated tri- 
umphantly forward to almost fabulous distinction. From that moment he abandoned the idea of devo- 
ting himself to the medical profession, and, 'throwing physic to the dogs,' entered on a course of 
political training, under the auspices ofhis new friends. He soon proved himself a very apt learner; 
and when, by the joint influences of Lords Holland and Sandwich, he was brought into Parliament 
for the borough of Midhurst, his patrons had reason to be proud of their young friend. It so hap- 
pened that, just at this time, the affairs of Russia had assumed a rather interesting aspect for 
Europe in general, and for England in particular. Statesmen were puzzled by the spectacle pre- 
sented in the North. RuBsia had hitherto hardly been permitted, by the public opinion of Europe, 
to hold a place among civilized states, but now the Empire of the Czars came suddenly forward 
under the guidance of an ambitious woman, whom unexpected events had placed on the throne. 
Whilst others gazed in doubt or fear, the Longh-Guile youth saw, as if intuitively, how matters 
stood, and gave forth the following announcement, which all parties felt to be really oracular: — 
"Russia is no longer to be gazed at as a distant glimmering star, but as a great placet that has 
obtruded itself into our system, whose place is yet undetermined, but whose motions must power- 
fully affect those of every other orb." 



It to necessary that England, for many weighty reasons, should stand well with this new- 
born, gigantic state. English statesmen, previous to the reign of Catherine, had most anxiously 
endeavoured to negociate a treaty of commerce with Russia, but in vain. Sir Charles H. Williams 
had failed in this object, during the reign of the empress Elizabeth; Mr. Keith was equally unsuc- 
cessful at the court of Peter; whilst the Earl of Buckingham, who went to Russia soon after the 
accession of Catherine, could not make the slightest progress towards a treaty either of commerce or 
allianoe. The Empress Elizabeth had been induced to acquiesce in a continuation of the regula- 
tions established by the former treaty, which expired in 1734, but Catherine flatly refused the 
renewal, or even continuation, of the old arrangements, simply on the ground that Russia would not 
enter into exclusive relations with any European power iu particular. Under these difficult circum- 
stances, Lords Holland and Sandwich determined to send Macartney to St. Petersburgh. Accordingly, 
in August, 1764, he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to the Empress of Russia; in the following 
October, he received the honour of knighthood, and, early in November, started on his important 
mission to the North. His tact enabled him to obviate every difficulty of access to the Empress ;' 
whilst his vigilance, penetration, and discretion afterwards completely triumphed over the 
obstacles opposed to bis views by the artifices of others, both in St. Petersburgh and London. 
In a word, he succeeded in persuading the Russian court to agree to a treaty nearly in 
accordance with the instructions he had received, and in all respects satisfactory to the wishes 
of British merchants, at St. Petersburgh. Many were the distinguished testimonials of appro- 
bation and respect conferred on him for this most important service. From being an envoy, 
he was elevated to the position of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary from the British 
Court, in which capacity, he finally concluded the treaty. The merchants of the British Factory 
at St. Petersburgh, presented to him a grateful and highly complimentary address, whilst in Eng- 
land, he had thus established for himself a reputation which afterwards secured him employment in 
offices of the highest public trust and importance. When about to leave St. Petersburgh, in 1767, 
he received a magnificent golden snuff box, enriched with diamonds, from the Empress, as a mark 
of her esteem, although she felt that he had proved an over-match for her ministers in the negocia- 
tion of the celebrated treaty. During his sojourn in the north, he had opportunities of rendering 
certain useful services to Stanilaus, the unfortunate King of Poland, in acknowledgment of which, 

B During Ma first public audience with, the Empress, he heroio virtues, which make you the delight of that half of 

delivered a short complimentary speech, in which, after the globe over which you reign, and which render yon the 

assuring her of George the Third's inviolable attachment admiration of the other." Wc must recollect that, at the 

to her person, Sir George adds — " And forgive me, Madam, date of this address, Catherine, who was really a great 

if here I express my own particular satisfaction in having Sovereign, had not exhibited any of the weaknesses which 

been chosen for so pleasing, so important an employment. subsequently rendered her personal character so notorious. 

By this means I shall have the happiness of more nearly This introductory speech was much admired in England 

contemplating those extraordinary accomplishments, those among others, by Edmund Burke. 



the latter sent him the insignia of the order of the White Eagle, accompanied by a very complimen- 
tary autograph letter. 

On the return of Sir George Macartney to England, ho was chosen one of the representatives 
of the borough of Cockermouth, in the parliament of Great Britain ; he felt, however, as if he might 
be more useful to his native land in the Irish House of Commons, and was therefore elected for 
Armagh, in the month of July, 1768. On the 1st of January, 1769, he was appointed Chief Secre- 
tary of Ireland under Lord Townsend, the first resident Lord Lieutenant, and during the four years 
he held this difficult position, his services were so honestly and impartially rendered as to secure 
the approbation of all political parties. In his Acoount of Ireland, we have an impartial view of 
the difficulties which beset the path of every honourable politician in the land, at the period referred 
to. In 1 772, the king nominated Sir George Macartney a Knight Companion of the Order of the 
Bath, and two years subsequently, he was appointed Governor and Constable of the castle and 
fortress of Toome, as an acknowledgment of his valuable services in Ireland. It could not be 
expected that he would have no public opponents in the arena of Irish politics, but although a few 
members of the House of Commons were well disposed to show themselves as such, they never had 
any just grounds for disapprobation. No man could have met a fault-finder with more courage or 
tact than he. Mr. Plood and Dr. Lucas occasionally required to be kept in check, but they soon 
discovered that Sir George Macartney was a most untoward antagonist. On one occasion, they 
thought proper to taunt him about his blue riband and White Eagle distinctions, which drew forth 
a reply that had the effeet of preventing any further attacks of the same nature. The concluding 
sentences of his reply are as follows : — " Thus, Sir, I was employed at a very early age, whilst 
some of my opponents were engaged in the weighing of syllables, the measurement of words, the 
composition of new epithets, and the construction of new phrases. If, in my embassies, I have 
received testimonies never before granted but to my superiors ; if my person is adorned with extra- 
ordinary proofs of distinction, let me tell these gentlemen that they are badges of honour, not of 
shame and disgrace. Let me tell them that, if from my public situation my name should ever pass 
to posterity, it will be transmitted as a testimony of my services and integrity, not as a record of 
infamy and crimes." 

In 1774, Sir George was chosen to represent, in the British Parliament, the boroughs of Ayr, 
Irwin, RothBay, Campbeltown, and Inverary, being introduced to these constituencies probably by 
his marriage, in 1768, with the Lady Jane Stewart, second daughter of the Marquis of Bute. In 
1775, he was appointed 5 Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of the Southern Carribee islands 
of Grenada, the Grenadines, and Tobago. In the following year he was advanced to the Irish 
peerage by the title of Lord Macartney, Baron of Lissanoure. On arriving at Grenada, the prin- 
cipal seat of his government, he found that island distracted by a fierce religious feud waged, 
between French Eoman Catholics and Scotch Presbyterians. The Frenchmen objected to th$ 
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Scotchmen as intruders, and the Scotch hated thorn in turn because they were papists. The strife 
was rapidly ruining the island, and had already destroyed its credit as a place of trade. Of the 
two parties, the Scotchmen were the more -violent and difficult to conciliate; but Lord Ma- 
cartney knew better how to manage them than perhaps any other man of his day. He lost no 
time in allaying and adjusting the dissensions ; his measures gave satisfaction to both parties, and 
ho had soon the pleasure of witnessing the happiest results, both publickly and privately, throughout 
the colony. But this happy re-cstablishment of order was booh afterwards overthrown by a French 
invasion, which Lord Macartney bravely, but fruitlessly, endeavoured to resist. His lordship was 
taken prisoner, and plundered of all his personal property, together with many valuable papers, 
which he could never afterwards recover. Although Grenada was lost, his defence of it had been 
heroic, and, on his return to England, ho mot with a very gracious reception from the King and the 
nation. The British legislature granted forthwith to the island of Grenada, though occupied by 
the French, the indulgence of permitting the importation of sugars and other produce into Great 
Britain, and this boon was granted because of the gallant resistance made by Lord Macartney at 
the head of his little force, composed principally of inhabitants of the island. 

The nextfield of Lord Macartney's labours was the East, which, as it presented greater difficul- 
ties, afforded ampler and worthier opportunities of distinction. The East India Company, at this 
period, found itself sadly in want of a suitable person to succeed Sir Thomas Bumbold in tho 
Presidency of Madras. Candidates in great numbers came forward with statements of their 
competency to fill the vacant chair ; but, on the long list of generals, directors, civilians, 
commissaries, and engineers, there was not one name which could be regarded as a guarantee 
for the faithful discharge of public duty. At length, after due deliberation, and not a little discus- 
sion. Lord Macartney, who had not been a candidate, was appointed governor and president of Fort 
St. George. On the 22nd of June, 1781, he landed at Madras, where his arrival was hailed with 
joy, as an event which might be regarded as affording some hope of relief from the difficulty and 
degradation in which the affairs of the presidency had been sunk. When Lord Macartney com- 
menced (as he did without delay) to exercise his high functions, he found the affairs of the Carnatie 
in a condition which would have daunted a less resolute spirit. There was disunion in the coun- 
cil, and danger without. The country was literally overrun by Hyder Ali's troops; a famine swept 
away the miserable inhabitants, and even threatened the English settlement ; and, deeper than all 
this visible distress, there existed a system of the grossest and most complicated abuse, which could 
not be so easily seen and arrested, in every department of the Company's service. When he began 
the work of improvement and reform, he felt himself hampered at every tarn by intrigue and cor- 
ruption. His integrity exposed him to every species of calumny, whilst the necessary measures 
taken for the detection of abuse had to be enforced, not only with groat difficulty, but with actual 
personal danger. During the four succeeding years he was able, by unwearied and heroic effort, 
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to introduce) a better state of affairs. His government was as beneficial to the country as it was 
honourable to himself, from its unsullied integrity. So great and so unanimous was the approval of 
his conduct that, in 1785, he was appointed to the high office of Governor-General of Bengal, 
which, after due consideration, he declined. Ho had done so much, however, for the government 
of India, that the Company granted him an annuity for life of £1500 per annum. 

During the six years that followed his return from India he resided in Ireland, absorbed 
principally in tho duties of a country gentleman, and occasionally attending in the Irish House of 
Peers. An anxiety for the prosperity of his native province induced him to undertake the duties 
of Trustee of the Linen Manufacture of Ulster. He accepted also, at the same time, the office of 
Custos Eotvlorum for the county of Antrim, and the command of a rogiment of militia dragoons. 
These were comparatively humble appointments, but they were conferred by his native county, and 
as such, were highly acceptable to Lord Macartney.' 

lord Macartney was not long permitted, however, to enjoy the retirement and rest which ho so 
much desired, and which his failing strength required. In the year 1792, the British government 
decided on sending an ambassador to the Emperor of China, for the purpose, if possible, of opening 
up the path of a more extended traffic, or, if not, to impress the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire 
with a respectable idea of our national greatness. Lord Macartney was solicited to undertake this 
important service, and large inducements offered to secure his acceptance of it. The only condition 
he made in the arrangement was, that he should have the choice of his own suite, which was 
readily granted. The ministry on this occasion were abundantly liberal, and besides servants, 
guards, secretaries, and other attendants, allowed him a salary of £15,000 a year. On the 3rd of 

f It was during this interval of rest from public life that W. Mellersh, Esq., of Blyth; Joseph Carolishar, Esq., of 

he superintended the building of a largo village on Hodsock Park ; Richard Slater Milnes, Esq., near Ferry- 

his estate at Dervock, the houses in which are small bridge, Yorkshire ; Mr. George Wright, of Gildingwells, in 

but neatly and uniformly planned. He also had seventy the same county; Thomas White, Esq., of West .Retford, 

acres of bog, in the vicinity of Lissanoure, prepared and Nottinghamshire; the Rev. T. Whitticar, of Holme, Lanca- 

planted with larch fir, a tree which was then little known shire; and Thomas Gaitskill, Esq., of Braithwait, Cumber, 

in the North of Ireland. The first introduction of the larch land, who planted each respectively 17,000, 27,000, 200,000, 

in Scotland occurred in 1725, when Sir James Nasniy th had 11,573, 13,000, 04,135, and 43,000. 

it brought from Switzerland, and planted at his seat of Between the years 1727 and 1800, larch trees to the num- 

Dawick.in Peeblesshire. TheEarlof Fife afterwards planted her of 28,000,000 were planted in Great Britain. Of these, 

181,813 trees on his estate in Morayshire, and James,Duke of it is supposed that not over fifty trees are now in a living 

Alhol, planted the enormous number of 27,131,600. Other state. On the soils in which it has been planted it thus 

Scotch proprietors introduced the larch in smaller quan- decayed before its natural period of maturity had arrived, 

titles. Amongst the earnest planters of larch in England At Lissanoure it seems to have found a genial soil, and, 

may be mentioned the Bishop of Llandaff, who had 45,500 judging from the general appearance of the plantations, the 

of these trees put down on the high ground near Ambleside larch seems here to have resisted the blight which has 

in Westmoreland, in 1787-8 ; John Sneyd,who planted 13,000 been its lot in other places. 
la Staffordshire, in 1785, and 11,000 additional in 1795; 
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May, 1 792, he was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary from the King of 
England to the Emperor of China. On the same day he was admitted a member of his Majesty's 
Privy Council at St. James's, and on the 28th of June following, advanced to the title of Viscount 
Macartney, of Dervoek, in the County of Antrim. He soon afterwards proceeded on his embassy, 
accompanied by Sir George Staunton, as his secretary, together with a great many servants, 
carrying rich presents to the Emperor of China. On his arrival, the latter agreed, although 
not without some hesitation, to receive him. In his approach to Pekin, the northern capital 
of the empire, the ambassador was obliged to sail round the South Sea coast of China, a 
track which had been previously little known to European navigators. But the opportu- 
nity of exploring these regions was regarded as almost sufficient compensation for the expense 
incurred by the embassy. When Lord Macartney landed, mandarins of the highest rank were 
waiting to conduct him to the Imperial Court. His presents were accepted, and he was received in 
a manner becoming his rank, and consistent with the etiquette of the Chinese Court ; but the leading 
objects of his mission were utterly frustrated. One of these was to obtain permission for the per- 
manent residence of a British minister at the Court of his Celestial Majesty. But although neither 
this nor an increased traffic in hysons and boheas was accomplished, many indirect and smaller 
advantages were undoubtedly realized. A detailed and most interesting account of the Embassy to 
China was prepared by Sir George Staunton, from Lord Macartney's papers, and published in two 
vols. 4to, 1797. 

On his return from China, in September, 1794, he found that he had been created an Irish 
Earl in his absence. In the following year he was sent to Italy on a mission, the precise objects of 
which have not yet transpired, but the duties of which were discharged by him to the entire satis- 
faction of the British ministry. In 1797, he was created a British Peer, under the title of 
Baron Macartney, of Parkhurst, in Surrey, and appointed Governor and Captain-General of the 
Cape of Good Hope. This appointment was made whilst he was absent in Italy, and without 
even consulting him, simply because there was no other person to whom the post could be entrusted 
with equal hope of successful results. When about to resign his appointment at the Cape, in the 
year 1 799, in consequence of impaired health, he deemed it right to leave on record a declaration 
similar to that which he had made before leaving India. This declaration consisted simply of a 
very solemn form of oath, to the effect that he had lived on his salary in both instances exclu- 
sively, never receiving bribes nor engaging in trafficking speculations for his own benefit. In 
speaking of this public act, he says : — " I trust that it will not be imputed to me as proceeding 
from any motive of vanity, ostentation, or parade, but from a sense of that propriety and consis- 
tency which I wish to preserve through the whole course of my political life, now drawing near 
to its conclusion. If it be a gratification to my private feelings, it is equally the discharge of a debt 
which the public has a right to demand from every public man." 
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The few years of life that remained to him were passed in comparative seclusion, an arrange- 
ment he was in a great measure compelled to adopt by the rapidly declining state of his 
health. He had rented a residence at Chiswick, during the joint lives of Lady Macartney and 
himself, and in it ho dwelt during the greater part of each year ; not failing, however, to visit 
Lissanouro in the autumn, so long as his health enabled him to do so. He was anxious to watch 
the progress of the improvements which he had ordered to be commenced on his estate there and 
at Dervoek, and many of which ho had himself superintended after his return from India. As 
already stated, his paternal property came in for a large share of his attention, or rather of his 
affection, and his memory is still revered as a kind and generous landlord. He died at Chiswick, on 
the 31st of March, 1806, leaving his estate and the greater part of the money he had saved from 
his salaries when in China and at the Cape, to Lady Macartney, during her life. At her death, 
the whole descended to his niece, Elizabeth Hume, for her life, with remainder to her children, 
beginning with her eldest son, who were to assume the surname, and bear the arms of Macartney 
only. The titles he enjoyed are all extinct. Elizabeth Hume's eldest son, George, is the present 
owner of the estate. 

Amidst all his pressing and important duties, Lord Macartney continued throughout his whole 
life to cultivate his literary tastes, and to keep up an intimate acquaintance with the leading literary 
men of his day. He was one of the original members of Dr. Johnson's celebrated Literary Club, an 
association whose meetings he continued to attend, with the greatest pleasure, during the last six 
years of his life. He was also a member of the Royal, and Antiquarian, Societies of London. The 
only writings which he had leisure to arrange into regular form, consist of three treatises, with the 
following titles : — An Account of Russia in 1776 ,- An Account of Ireland in 1773 ; AJournalof 
an Embassy from the Zing of Great Britain to the Emperor of China. These are thoroughly 
impartial treatises on their respective subjects, and contain much practical information.* 

8 His Account of Russia was drawn up from a variety of Almanack for the year 1767." A very few copies ef this 

documents obtained during his residence at St. Petersburg, valuable Treatise were printed at a private press, for the 

and more especially from his own personal observation. use of ministers, and for distribution among some of his 

In the Introduction, he speaks of Russia as appearing to most intimate friends. It was addressed to the Secretary of 

him " like the view of an immense waste," where the pros- State for the Northern department. 

pect is lost in the vastness, and the eye wearied with its Almost on the same plan as the above, and certainly with 
gloomy distance- " I must observe," says he, " that this the same practical object in view, Lord Macartney drew up 
account will appear in a variety of instances very different this Account of Ireland in 1773. Of this Treatise he only 
from any that has been hitherto published; indeed, so many printed a few copies for the use or amusement of his par- 
changes have already been made by the present Empress, ticular friends. In his general description of Ireland, we 
and so many still greater are expected, that a discourse of are told that it contains seventeen millions of acres ; that 
this kind ought scarcely to be considered in any other light the population, in 1766, was supposed to exceed two mil- 
than as an annual calendar : I therefore do not presume to lions and a-half, and that the number of houses then on the 
give it you under a higher title than that of a Busaian Hearth-Money Books was 426,026. He states that Ireland's 
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To the~honour of Lord Macartney's memory, it ought to bo especially recorded that he was 
never a political partisan. Ho disliked Bpurious or speculative patriotism, but loved all, of what- 
ever party, who aimed in common at the substantial amelioration of the country. Ho felt, and 
eloquently proclaimed, that the odious system of persecution, embodied into law in the various 
statutes against Popery, stood in the path of all national progress, especially in Ireland. On this 
subject his sentiments were frequently stated in the honest language of indignation. "When about 
to lay down his appointment of Chief Secretary for Ireland, he uttered the following words, so 
beautifully expressive of hismanly and sincere character : — " If I have merited the approbation of 
my countrymen, I shall rejoice, not only as a servant of government, not as a secretary to a Lord 
Lieutenant, but as an Irishman, as a man who thinks it an honour to have been bora among you, 
•who esteems it a peculiar happiness to possess his property in this kingdom, and who has a heart 
that feels warmly for the interests and liberties of his country. May she be happy ! When the 
tumult of contending parties shall cease, when the heads of those parties shall rest from their labours, 
whatever may become of Lord -Lieutenants and Secretaries, may she be happy ! But to be happy, 
she must listen to the voice of moderation, and take wisdom for her guide : and the paths of wisdom 
are the paths of peace." 

The following inscription was written by Lord Macartney, in the year 1800, and he intended 
it to be placed over the gateway of his castle of Lissanoure, on his paternal estate. As such, 
it is highly interesting, and certainly not the less so for its expression of the unabated 
affection (amounting almost to veneration) which he cherished for his native district to his 
dying day : — 

exemption from toads, vipers, snakes, slow-worms, and all The Journal kept by Lord Macartney of his Proceedings 

venomous creatures, is a circumstance so fortunate and so in China is a remarkably valuable and original document, 

singular as to merit particular notice. Of the inhabitants At the end he says — " I now close my China Journal, in 

he says: "the present motley generation is composed of which I have written down the transactions andoccurrences 

parts not less heterogeneous than the inhabitants of Great of my embassy and my travels through this empire, exactly 

Britain, being a mass of aboriginal Irish, Spaniards or as they passed, and as they struck me at the time. My sole 

MilesianB Danes, Saxons, Normans, English, Scots, Hu- view hosbeentorepresentthingspreciselyastkey impressed 

guenots, and Palatines." He speaks of the native Irish as me. I had long accustomed myself to take minutes of what- 

" active in body, and of a bold and daring spirit; patient of eTer appeared of a curious or interesting nature ; and such 

cold, hunger, and labour; dauntless in danger, and regard- scenes aa j haT0 late i y ^sitea werc not x kgly to Wit(, rate 

less of life where glory is in view ; warm and constant in my haMts or rdaj . my diligence x rogularly took note3 or 

love and friendship, but quick in resentment, and impla- memorandumg rf the business T WM d ^ nl ^ 
cable in hatred; generous and hospitable beyond all bounds 

uiureuii^v ,e » objects I saw, partly to serve for my own use and re- 

of prudence; credulous, superstitious, and vain; talkative, J '* J ' 

disputatious, and strongly disposed to turbulence and con- collection, and partly to amuse the hours of a tedious 

test; they are almost all fond of learning, and are endowed "n d painful employment, but I will not flatter myself 

with excellent parts, but arc usually more remarkable for that they can bo of much advantage or entertainment 

liveliness of thought than accuracy of expression." to others." 
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" Sub libcrtate 
Quieti 
Hos avitos agros, has aedes auctas ornataa 
D. D. D. 
Georgius, comes do Macartney, Vioe-Comes Macartney de Dervock ; Dominus Macartney, 
Baro. de Lissanoure in regno Hiberniae ; Baro. Macartney de Parkhurst ct de Auchanleck, 11 
in regno Magnao Britanniao ; ordinis rcgii et perantiqui Aquilae Albae necnon ordinis 
praehonorabilis de Balneo Equcs, ct rogi a sanctioribus Consiliis utriusque regni, in. patriam 
redux, anno 1796. 

Erin nos genuit, vidit nos Africa, Gangeru 
Hausimus, Europaeque plagas fere visimus orancs ; 
Nee latuit regio primum patefaeta Columbo : 
Sinarum licuit dextram tetigisse tyranni, 
Tartaricos montcs, magnum ot transcondcro murom, 
Turbidaque impavidc tentavimus alta Pcchellae 
Haotonus Europao nullis sulcata carinis ; 
Casibus ct variis acti terraque marique 
Sistimus hie tandem atque Lares veneramur avorum,." 
Lord Macartney's niece and sole heiress to his estates, Mrs. Hume, caused a Cenotaph to bo 
erected to his memory in Lissanoure church. The following is a portion of the inscription on 
this monument : — 

" Ilium ad ladogae paludem, 

Ilium ad Occidentals Cyclades, 
Ilium in sacrati Gangis peninsula, 
Ilium in imperii Jovis Hammonis finibus. 
Quid plura ? Ilium in extremos Seras, 
Caeteris mortalibus jam turn non divisos, 
Pro Rcge, pro Patria pro totius Orbis 

Emolumento, 
Strenue, pie, graviter, se gerentem, 
Sua ipsius admirata est aetas 
Mirantes commemorabunt posteri. 

h It is worthy of remark, that the old family estate of he wished it still preserved to the name. His grandson, 
Auchinleck, in Scotland, remained unalienated, and be- James Macartney, having no son, and desirous of carry- 
longed to Lord Macartney at the time of his decease. ing out the wishes expressed in this will, bequeathed 
George Macartney, who died in 1691, stated in his will, the estate of Auchinleck to his kinsman, the Earl of 
that, as this propel ty had been so long in the family, Macartney. 
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Tali tautoque viro, 

Post indefessos labores, 
Urbe Londini mortuo, suburbanis sepulto, 

Elizabetha Hume, 

Consaniguanitate neptis, 

Amore et adoptions Alia, 

Hoc Cenotaphium, P. C." 
A portrait of Lord Maeartney (painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds,) was in the possession of his 
relative, Major-General Benson, at the time of his lordship's death. This portrait was taken 
previously to his departure on the embassy to Kussia, in the 27th year of his age. In his 65th 
year, a full length drawing was executed by Mr. Edridge, but the interval of forty years produced 
such a change in his personal appearance, that little or no resemblance could be traced between the 
two pictures. 1 (Jjso. Em. 



THE LOST AND MISSING IRISH MANUSCRIPTS. 



BY JOHN OT>ONOVAN, LUX, M.R.I.A., &0. 



Thai a great number of Irish manuscripts must have perished, at an early period, appears evident from 
the Irish Annals, which record the frequent destruction by fire of the most celebrated ecclesiastical 
cities and monasteries of Ireland. Thus, to give a few examples, Armagh was burnt in the years 
670,687,770,778,839,914,995,1020, 1074,1093,1112, 1116, 1137, 1164, 1166, and 1179. In 
1120, the library escaped,' which was situated within the rath, although the steeple, with its bells, 
all the churches, and all the books in the houses of the students were destroyed. It is very clear, 
however, that this library perished in some of the subsequent conflagrations, as we have not a single 
book remaining of those which could be considered as having belonged to the Armagh Library or 1020, 
except the Canoin Phatraic, now called the Book of Armagh, which was preserved by the Mac- 
Mayres, its hereditary keepers. Clonmacnoise, the "Scotorum nobile culmen," was burnt in the 
years719, 750, 773, 811, 985, 1020, 1077, 1164, and 1179. Glendalough, in 770, 1061, 1071, 1084, 
1095, and 1163. Clonfert was burnt in 744, 842, 1015, 1045, 1164, and 1179. To which might be 
added all the distinguished monastic cities of Ireland, which were as often plundered as they were 
burnt : so that, between the plundering and the burning, the manuscripts must have suffered 
incalculably. 

iFor the knowledge of several facts connected with Lord 2 vols. 4fco, 1807. 
Macartney's public career, the writer of the preceding sketch * Strange to say, Colgan intranslatingthis passage renders 

is indebted to Barrow's Account of his Life, published in it as if the library only was burnt. 



